290                   BEHIND THE FRONT PAGE
The Paris Herald office was visibly in danger of mob
violence. This was neatly averted, however, when a French
employe of the newspaper addressed the crowd and succeeded
in assuring most of its members that the newspaper "un-
fortunately" had no news of the flight but would be glad
to announce it immediately upon receipt, "possibly within
a short time."
The crowd broke up slowly and moved off down the
Boulevard des Italiens to the offices of Le Matin, a leading
morning newspaper. Here again there was no news. Some
one at Le Matin had obviously anticipated confirmation of
the reports, now being spread about the streets in extras
issued by several evening newspapers, and had decorated the
second-story front of the building with entwined French and
American flags.
The twice disappointed crowd became unruly. Some one
shouted, "Down with the Yancqui flag; this is France's honor
alone," and others took it up. Some vile epithets were hurled,
and the officials of Le Matin, driving prudence before valor,
ordered down the American flags.
I cite these incidents because they were symptomatic of
French feeling towards America at that time. Some French
citizens even thought that we might try to collect our debt
by force. For weeks Americans on the boulevards and streets
of Paris had not shared the popularity of German tourists
who were again beginning to show themselves in the French
capital. The United States had declined to accept the
European formula of guaranteeing German reparations.
Frenchmen generally resented this. And as charming as the
French people can be on occassion, they also know how to
exercise their phobias.
Night came in Paris without further word of Nungesser
and Coli. There was no confirmation that they had been seen